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Caution 

In  commenting  on  art,  the  judgment  of  the  critic  in 
preferring  certain  ideas  resembles  the  judgment  of 
Paris  at  least  in  holding  implied  dangers  —  and  with 
less'exciting  temporary  reward;  consequently  the  pre' 
sent  commentator  wishes  to  make  his  position  entire' 
ly  clear: 

1)  He  is  not  of  those  who  are  unable  to  admit  that 
the  concept  of  occasional  innate  aesthetic  authority 
implies  anything  better  than  common  personal  opin' 
ion. 

2)  Neither  is  he  of  those  who  distrust  all  theory  and 
criticism  out  of  a  fear  of  the  living,  changing,  riotous 
thing  known  as  language,  being  unimpressed  by  sern' 
antic  pretentiousness,  quibbling,  and  evasion. 

3)  Nor  is  he  of  those  who  are  interested  only  in  a' 
chieving  fixed  "critical  standards"  that  may  be  object' 
ively  applied  like  some  mechanical  convenience  by 
any  intelligence.  After  all,  nothing  in  life  values  can 
be  accurately  measured  by  objective  methods  alone. 
"Truth"  is  a  conviction;  "fact,"  an  apparent  relat' 
ionship:  and  objective  methods  themselves  can  exist 
only  within  the  scope  of  an  idea. 

The  author  has  tried  to  be  extremely  concise;  he  sug' 
gests  that  his  essays  be  read  in  the  order  of  presenta' 


tion,  the  first  (only  slightly  altered  from  the  form  in 
which  it  appeared  in  the  News  Letter  of  the  College 
English  Association)  being  basic  to  the  second. 
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"Take  to  your  bosom  with  a  smile  what  is  easy 
and  simple  and  near,"  Tagore  has  advised;  yet  the 
generality  of  men  still  seem  to  shy  away  from  poetry 
as  from  an  obscure  affectation  of  the  elect  or  the  pre' 
tentious. 

One  listens  to  the  voices  of  dead  poets  murmur- 
ing across  the  centuries  of  the  perilous  gift  by  which 
they  lived  and  died:  one  broods  on  this  "light  that 
never  was,  on  sea  or  land;"  this  "language  of  a  state 
of  crisis"  (to  recall  Symons1  quotation  of  Mallarme) ; 
this  effort  to  translate  for  us  the  "sweet  everlasting 
Voices;"  this  "sword  of  lightning,  ever  unsheathed, 
which  consumes  the  scabbard  that  would  contain  it;" 
this  "image  of  life  expressed  in  its  eternal  truth" 
which  "redeems  from  decay  the  visitations  of  the  div- 
inity in  man;"  this  "spontaneous  overflow  of  power- 
ful feelings"  (whether  or  not  necessarily  of  "emotion 
recollected  in  tranquillity,"  even  in  Walter  de  la 
Mare's  charming  interpretation);  this  "rhythmical 
creation  of  beauty'1  —  one  listens  and  broods,  yet  re- 
mains faced  with  the  question  "What  is  poetry?" 
and  the  realisation  that  (except  figuratively,  as  the 
poets  themselves  have  done)  it  is  folly  to  play  the 
schoolmaster  and  attempt  to  frame  definitions. 
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3)  Poetry  is  netted  in  symbols  —  line,  color, 
mass,  sound-indication  —  evolved  by  men  to  record 
emotion  (which  may  include  deliberate  thought,  with 
its  varying  —  and  variously  conditioned  —  degrees 
of  significance,  as  well  as  those  psychological  appre- 
hensions interrelated  with  —  and  consequently  clari- 
fied or  obscured  by  —  thought  and  ultimately 
dependent  upon  individual  sensory  equipment) .  It  is 
recognisable  and  operative  according  to  the  degree  of 
unhampered  sensitivity  characteristic  of  the  reader — 
the  listener  —  the  observer  —  at  the  moment  of  pre- 
sentation. The  poet,  as  an  instrument  of  creation,  is 
by  virtue  of  natural  gifts  able  more  subtly  than  other 
men  to  comprehend  the  forces  operating  to  produce 
what  we  call  "art".  Hence  his  analysis,  comment,  and 
criticism  are  more  deserving  of  attention  than  other 
men's. 

4)  Emotion  being  the  instrument  of  revelation 
(its  nature  enabling  it  to  cut  through  immediately  to 
essentials),  and  a  lyric  form  being  clearly  the  most 
directly  emotional  —  subjective  —  in  character,  it 
seems  apparent  that  whatever  is  lyric  comes  closest 
to  representing  quintessential  poetry;  that  in  the  med- 
ium of  words,  for  instance,  epic  and  narrative  verse 
are  successful  as  poetry  primarily  in  so  far  as  they 
contain  lyrical  elements,  even  the  "dramatic"  depend- 
ing for  its  most  sheerly  memorable  effectiveness  — 
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What  follows  is  no  attempt  to  define  poetry, 
but  merely  an  effort  to  set  down  certain  apprehen- 
sions  —  whether  original  or  merely  agreed  in  —  con- 
cerning it.  Enumeration  is  used  for  greater  clarity. 

1 )  Poetry  is  in  its  very  nature  a  spiritual  essence, 
a  power,  which  may  occasionally  be  sensed  in  crea- 
tion  (which  in  one  view  is  also  record)  or  —  more 
terribly  —  in  that  Panic  agony  or  destruction  which 
sometimes  precedes  creation.  Therefore  it  follows  that 
poetry  (though  in  ordinary  usage  the  term  is  restrict- 
edly  taken  to  signify  "poetry  in  words1')  is  confined 
to  no  single  medium  of  expression.  This  means,  for 
example,  that  no  one  should  be  confused  to  recall  the 
feeling  of  Simonides,  Horace,  and  Plutarch  that  paint- 
ing represents  wordless  poetry;  or  to  recognise  that 
music  —  Conrad's  "art  of  arts"  —  is  merely  poetry 
shining  through  a  pattern  whose  appeal  is  even  more 
luminously  direct  than  that  of  words,  more  quick  to 
strike  home  emotionally  because  there  need  be  no  fil- 
tration through  the  mind. 

2)  Poetry  necessarily  reflects  that  sinewy  vital- 
ity, that  relishing  of  sheer  existence,  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed in  either  the  one  extreme  of  joy  or  the  other 
extreme  of  melancholy,  possible  only  to  a  realisation 
of  the  constant  imminence  of  tragedy.  Nor  is  there 
anything  discordant  between  poetry  and  humor, 
which  is  merely  one  type  of  response  to  tragedy, 
whether  imminent  or  resolved. 
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7\[ot  poppy,  nor  mandragora  — 
on  lyrical  outbursts.  Incidentally,  it  would  also  seem 
that  a  lyric  in  words  usually  demands  (and  finds  for 
itself)  metre  and  form  —  at  least  cadence  —  because 
of  the  spiritual  music  of  a  defined  mood  and  because 
emotion  is  fundamentally  rhythmical  in  nature,  bring' 
ing  not  only  sudden  insight  and  clarification  of  thought 
but  also  that  flash  and  glow  which  common  speech 
assumes  in  poetry.  (And  if  this  opinion  indicts  one  as 
appearing  to  prefer  intense  'lyrical  cry"  to  a  calm 
sense  of  the  Tennysonian  "deep  below  the  deep," 
"height  beyond  the  height,"  one  can  only  answer,  "Is 
not  'lyrical  cry'  merely  that  very  sense  whirled  to  a 
poignant  flash  of  realisation?") 

5)  Poetry  —  whatever  its  guise  —  would  seem 
to  involve,  beside  subjectivity  (the  inner  element), 
sincerity  (implying,  even  in  humor,  freedom  from 
posturing),  inevitability  (that  sense  of  compulsion 
and  utter  Tightness  which  tends  to  war  on  anything 
rhetorical,  didactic,  or  purely  "occasional"),  and  uni' 
versality  (that  quality  suggestive  of  the  poet's  real' 
iz^tion  of  what  is  fundamental  in  humanity) . 

6)  Poetry — despite  the  seeming  pretentiousness 
of  one's  phrasing  — is  an  echo  of  the  tides  of  infinity, 
which  no  thinking  man  can  well  doubt  is  one  with 
death  (that  is,  incomprehensible  life,  spirit  being  in' 
destructible,  since  it  is  in  nature  the  opposite  of  mat' 
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ter,  through  which  it,  however,  frequently  operates) . 
It  is  therefore,  in  a  very  real  sense,  premonition. 

7)  Religion  being  an  acknowledgment  of,  and 
an  attempted  adjustment  to,  conscious  being  (capac- 
ity  —  in  joy,  or  sorrow,  or  relative  emotional  neutral- 
ity —  for  more  or  less  understandable  recognition 
and  partial  sharing  thereof)  and  the  most  critical  of 
all  its  premonitions,  that  of  death  (the  folding  in  of 
all  beauty) ,  the  basic  connection  between  poetry  and 
religion  (though  not  necessarily  creedism)  has  always 
been  apparent. 

8)  Technical  form  in  itself  (as  Wordsworth  re- 
cognized) is  no  determinant  of  poetic  quality  in  any 
medium,  though  "an  accomplice  after  the  fact,""  to 
adapt  a  vulgar  phrase.  Nevertheless,  a  tendency  to- 
ward design  is  always  apparent,  since  even  the  occas- 
ional disorder  of  nature  is  inevitably  set  against  a 
larger  background  of  Order  —  Plan  —  whether  or 
not  this  be  based  on  Mutation  not  readily  justifiable 
to  the  limited  human  mind. 

9)  In  the  end,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that 
poetry  —  though,  as  Ben  Jonson  insisted,  it  "utters 
somewhat  above  a  mortal  mouth"  —  is  beauty,  is 
joy,  is  terror,  is  melancholy;  but,poetry  is  also  \athar" 
sis,  is  acquiescence,  is  humility  without  humiliation, 
is  —  strangely  —  peace. 
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Jntimathns:  JJeies  en  trfnt  &nJ ih*e  (rf/tfisi 

Ezra  Pound,  in  the  third  issue  of  The  Apple  (Of 
Beauty  and  Discord),  quoted  Edward  Moore  as  say 
ing  "Most  people  do  not  think,  they  talk  scandal 
about  ideas;"  and  it  takes  little  experience  of  critic 
ism  and  pseudo'criticism  (the  more  frequent  com' 
modity)  to  argue  the  aptness  of  the  quotation  when 
applied  with  commentators  on  art  in  mind.  What 
follows,  though  positively  phrased,  reflects  no  preten- 
sions  to  infallibility  or  freedom  from  indebtedness  to 
others;  it  is  offered  merely  as  a  summary  of  honest 
brooding  which  suggests  that  certain  things  seem  true 
to  the  author.  (The  relation  of  these  things  to  what 
has  been  said  in  "The  Elusive  Stallion"  will  be  ob- 
vious, but  should  be  borne  in  mind.) 

What,  then,  of  art  (the  term  being  consistently 
used  here  to  denote  "fine  art")  considered  in  the 
large,  and  what  of  the  artist?  —  Let  the  writer  take 
these  questions  in  order,  in  the  first  instance  com- 
menting  topically  on  art  with  reference  to  its  nature, 
its  possible  relation  to  ethics,  its  relative  purity  in 
form  of  expression,  its  concern  with  technique,  and 
its  occasional  uniqueness  in  character;  in  the  second, 
offering  certain  characterizations  of  the  artist  as  a 
person  of  broadly  generalized  type. 
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The  Nature  of  Art:  Art  is  simply  to  be  describ' 
ed  as  the  resultant  when  the  creative  process  (which 
always  involves  some  degree  of  imagination)  achieves 
in  a  primary  intention  to  produce  beauty  —  whether 
in  words,  in  colors,  in  musical  tones,  in  marble,  or  in 
any  other  medium;  and  Bailey  has  reasonably  remark' 
ed  (in  his  essay  on  "The  Antiquity  and  Universality 
of  the  Arts",  in  The  Arts  and  Religion:  N.Y.,  1944) 
that  an  original  aim  of  art  has  always  been  "to  im- 
pose rhythm  and  other  patterns  upon  experience," 
and  that  archaeology  appears  to  prove  "that  the  es- 
thetic  aspects  of  art  are  aboriginal."  Certainly  one 
does  not  necessarily  accept  Masefield's  over-simple 
contention,  "Art  is  nothing  but  delightful  work  .  .  ," 
however  appealing  one  find  the  poet's  claim  that 
"Art  is  the  work  of  healthy  men  with  lively  delight 
in  what  they  do."  For  the  basic  thing  to  recognise  is 
the  fact  that  the  quality  of  art  depends  essentially  on 
the  poetry  which  is  in  it,  poetry  which  may  manifest 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways  from  intensity  (one  recalls 
Keats:  "The  excellence  of  every  art  is  its  intensity. .") 
or  largeness  of  conception  to  passion  of  expression. 
It  follows  that  whatever  is  true  of  poetry  is  intrinsic- 
ally true  of  art  in  general  —  e.  g.,  that  spirituality  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  art.  And  spirituality,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  primarily  and  most  sharply  recogniz- 
able through  the  sudden  appearance  qf  luminosity, 
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often  signified  by  its  inducing  actual  physical  sensa- 
tion  or  perception  when  it  reaches  acute  subtlety  of 
expression,  as  confirmed  not  only  by  one's  own  sens- 
ory  experience  but  also  by  such  testimony  as  that  of 
A.  E.  Housman  (kiTheNameandNature of Poetry): 
it  is  instantly  apparent  in  certain  passages  in  music 
(for  example,  the  last  eleven  measures  especially  of 
the  posthumous  Chopin  Nocturne  in  E  Minor)  —  in 
the  "apocalyptic"  skies  of  El  Greco  —  in  lines  like 
Yeats's  "There  is  enough  evil  in  the  crying  of  wind." 
No  middle  scale  is  possible  here:  the  effect  blooms 
suddenly  out  of  the  most  direct  response  to  funda- 
mentals— and  the  response  is  most  exquisitely  refined 
in  its  perfection  and  ecstatic  subtlety,  thus  attesting 
the  truest  distinction  in  its  stimulus. 

With  the  significance  of  spirituality  should  here 
be  reemphasised  that  of  emotion,  even  though  this 
element  take  the  concentrated  form  of  Francis  Thomp" 
son's 

Passionless  passion,  wild  tranquillities 
—  a  phrase  that  mystics  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing, since  it  defines  the  passion  of  a  conviction 
that  needs  no  motion  to  express  itself:  of  the  fury  of 
identity  with  the  Beloved:  of  the  tumult  caught  up  in 
the  iceberg:  of  a  sea  at  rest:  of  an  age  so  great  and 
deep  that  it  glows  without  reference  to  individual 
memories.  Indeed,  without  emotion  —  passion  — 
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there  can  be  no  richness  in  art  (any  more  than  in  re' 
ligion  proper  —  or  life  in  general) ,  since  intellectual' 
ity  alone  is  never  enough;  lacking  emotion,  there 
inevitably  results  a  certain  sterility,  with  Tennyson's 
"splendidly  null11  a  maximum  possibility.  This  is  not 
to  deny  intellect  its  place,  but  to  recognize  its  proper 
position  as  the  thing  stimulated  by  the  spiritual  and 
emotional  spark,  rather  than  as  the  seed  of  that 
spark  —  however  true  it  may  be  that  meditation  may 
sometimes  induce  the  spark.  (If  the  contrary  were 
true,  the  verse  of  such  books,  for  example,  as  Norman 
Nicholson's  Five  Rivers  would  be  fully  convincing  as 
art.)  —  Properly  considered,  art  will  unavoidably  be 
seen  as  rooted  in  the  personal,  which  is  never  defin' 
able  in  terms  of  intellect  alone. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  it  should,  of 
course,  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  beauty,  the  ultimate  identification  of  which 
in  conceivably  disputable  cases,  may  most  safely  be 
left  to  "those  finelytouched  spirits,11  in  Hardy's 
phrase,  "who  can  divine  without  half  a  whisper,'1  or 
— if  necessary  —  to  those  whose  natural  gifts  argue 
possession  of  the  greatest  insight  —  the  artists,  which 
is  to  say,  the  poets.  (True,  "beauty'1  is  superficially 
at  the  mercy  of  the  individual  concept,  though  actu' 
ally  subject  to  little  suffering  from  disagreement 
among  qualified  artists  —  despite  the  smaller  seman' 
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ticists  and  the  Maughams  whose  cheaper  moods  can 
label  it  "a  bit  of  a  bore.11)  Indeed,  it  is  kind  and  de- 
gree of  beauty  that  largely  determine  the  significance 
(i.  e.,  the  measure  of  conceivable  emotional  effect)  of 
any  piece  of  art — just  as  kind  and  degree  of  response 
to  beauty  (pointing  natural  limitations  such  as  men- 
tal  capacity,  individual  sympathies,  age  and  the  nature 
of  one's  experience  at  moment  of  contact,  etc.)  help 
condition  the  emotional  effect  of  art  in  individual  cases. 

With  beauty  must,  obviously,  be  debated  certain 
other  intangibles  in  estimating  the  real  value  of  a  giv- 
en work  of  art:  intangibles  such  as  the  reflection  of 
intensity  and  clearness  of  response  to  life  and  "death,11 
of  apparent  largeness  of  conception  and  character 
(i.  e.,  spiritual  capacity,  whether  operative  or  purely 
quiescent),  of  achievement  of  probable  intention;  as 
well  as  the  suggestion  of  relative  perfection  of  ex- 
pression (in  whatever  medium).  The  last  considera- 
tion (and  the  insatiable  urge  toward  perfection  of  ex- 
pression is  a  primary  concern  with  any  artist  —  and 
one  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  supernatural  and  meta- 
physical elements  in  his  gift,  or  trust)  —  the  last  con- 
sideration asks  fundamentally:  How  nearly  unham- 
pered is  the  artist  involved  as  a  medium  of  transmis- 
sion? 

Be  it  noted  here,  in  passing,  that  mere  bulk  of 
output  alone  can  never  be  reasonably  considered  rel- 
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ative  in  attempting  to  determine  the  greater  or  the 
lesser,  the  "major"  or  the  "minor",  character  of  an 
artist.  Indeed,  the  classification  of  artists,  though  a 
common  diversion  among  easy-tongued  academicians, 
is  a  venturesome  occupation:  however,  one  may  per' 
haps  not  unreasonably  suggest  in  the  connection  that 
a  "major"  artist  is  more  likely  to  produce  crystallize 
tions  signing  to  validity  of  experience,  acute  percept 
tion  of  beauty,  etc.,  than  a  "minor;"  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  artist  is  not  necessarily  to  be  labelled 
"minor"  merely  because  (like  Walter  de  la  Mare, 
for  example)  he  holds  more  in  suspension  than  he 
crystalliz.es  —  always  granted  the  suspension  is  lumi' 
nous  in  character. 

Further,  if,  as  asserted  above,  art  is  conditioned 
by  its  poetic  content,  the  reflection  —  scarcely  argu' 
able  —  that  poetry  is  most  acutely  realized  in  lyrical 
expression  would  suggest  that  a  "major1'  artist,  as 
compared  with  a  "minor",  is  one  who  controls  and 
expresses  a  relatively  greater  number  and  variety  of 
lyric  moments —  or  handles  a  limited  range  and  num' 
ber  of  lyric  moments  with  superior  distinction.  W.  B. 
Yeats,  or  Chopin,  would  be  an  example  satisfying  the 
first  condition;  Ralph  Hodgson, or  the  Alfred  Pochon 
of  Old  Haytien  Cradle  Song,  one  satisfying  the  sec 
ond.  A  major  production  (and  quantitative  consid' 
erations  such  as  length  are  no  concern,  since  spiritual 
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effect  is  not  necessarily  subject  to  physical  size  of 
stimulus)  is  one,  then,  in  which  a  major  artist  has 
sustained  throughout  a  work  of  striking  significance, 
producing  a  complete  poem  (whatever  the  medium) : 
all  of  which  argues  mastery  of  technique  as  well  as 
moteless  spirituality.  Sometimes  a  major  artist  seems 
to  lurk  potentially  behind  defective  statement —  as  in 
the  case  of  some  anonymous  balladists  or  composers 
of  "airs";  in  general,  the  major  artist  may  be  expert 
enced  in  full  or  in  brief  entities  with  equal  conviction 
of  greatness. 

General  considerations  such  as  the  foregoing 
may  in  some  degree  help  to  explain  the  varieties  of 
art  (the  simple,  lucid,  direct — basically  a  question  of 
unaffected  health  and  clear-sightedness;  the  distorted, 
extravagant,  grotesque  —  as  with  material  images, 
primarily  a  matter  of  mirrors,  whatever  explain  their 
metaphysical  structure;  etc.) :  may  help  to  distinguish 
between  art  and  artifice  —  the  genuine  and  the  in- 
trinsically  bogus,  or  cankered  at  heart,  or  merely 
clever:  may  nourish  discrimination  between  poetry 
the  planet  and  rhetoric  the  fire-balloon:  may  inciden- 
tally unmask  the  phrase  "applied  art"  for  the  immoral 
thing  it  is  (since  it  begs  the  whole  question  through 
denying  spontaneous  inspiration,  standing,  as  it  neces- 
sarily does,  for  adaptation  by  cleverness  or  utilitari- 
anism by  imitation). — The  same  considerations  may, 
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indeed,  even  aid  in  disposing  of  the  stupid  expression 
"experimental  art"  —  stupid  because  art  is  achieve" 
ment,  not  merely  groping  effort  or  experiment.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  "artistic  experimenters,"  who  are  usually 
faddists,  go  (whether  they  be  gifted  fumblers  like 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  or  just  pseudo-intellectuals 
of  the  Auden  breed) ,  one  may  taste  and  enjoy  where 
possible  —  and  rely  in  bland  confidence  on  the  dex' 
terity  of  oblivion. 

Relation  of  Art  to  Ethics:  Being  in  primary  in' 
tention  quite  devoid  of  purposive  morality  or  immor- 
ality (or  any  other  propaganda),  art,  as  many  have 
realised,  must  not  be  confused  with  didacticism  or 
preaching,  whether  or  not  these  may  appear  in  it  by 
occasional  implication:  hence  one  of  the  revealing 
contrasts  between,  let  us  say,  Shakespeare  and  Shaw. 
Clearly,  however,  the  most  moving  and  enduring  art 
has  always  been  that  which  in  a  general  and  funda- 
mental way  implied  (in  so  far  as  such  things  are  de- 
monstrably determinable  —  and  outside  of  literature 
they  seldom  are)  acceptance  of  the  universally  "good" 
on  the  part  of  the  artist.  This  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected upon  recognition  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
greater  the  artist  is,  the  more  humane  and  exquisitely 
balanced  ("normal")  his  nature  is  likely  to  be.  Nei- 
ther opium  nor  any  other  dissipation  has  ever  made  a 
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poet,  however  it  may  have  tinted  his  work.  And  if  it 
be  argued  that  evil  (and  it  seems  undeniable  to  expe' 
rience  that  evil  is  a  living  force,  whatever  the  expla' 
nation),  using  an  inverted  emotional  spectrum,  some' 
times  exploits  an  art  of  its  own  by  injecting  perverse 
or  meretricious  appeal  into  apparent  beauty,  it  can  be 
maintained  that  such  "art"  is  essentially  deficient  in 
that  it  has  form  without  content  nourishing  to  life- 
value:  that  it  is  merely  a  witch's  light,  effective  at 
bottom  mainly  as  spectacle  and  dangerous  primarily 
to  unsound  or  undeveloped  minds.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  —  strictly  —  absurd  to  speak  of  "Christian  art," 
"pagan  art;"  though  clearly  reasonable  to  speak  of 
"the  art  of  a  Christian,1'  "the  art  of  a  pagan."  — All 
of  which  seems  true  despite  the  subtle  ethics  of  Bran- 
cusfs  "The  beautiful  is  absolute  justice." 

A  clearer  relationship  between  ethics  and  art  is 
evident  from  another  consideration:  the  artist  is  by 
every  instinct  honest  (which  is  to  say,  utterly  clear- 
eyed  and  accurate  —  a  circumstance,  incidentally, 
suggesting  the  functional  relationship  between  art 
and  pure  mathematics,  which  latter  is,  as  an  axiomat- 
ic and  precise  conditioner  of  means  of  expression,  a 
fundamental,  if  hidden,  concern  in  art,  as  well  as  an 
indication  of  certain  ties  between  art  and  speculative 
science).  Honesty  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  art- 
ist's gift,   though  sensitivity  and  circumstance    may 
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sometimes  exhibit  it  (especially  in  personal  relation' 
ships)  in  the  form  of  satire,  disregard  of  the  politic 
and  expedient,  or  even  bitterness,  to  mention  but  a 
few  of  the  possible  guises.  What  artist  could  not  say 
with  Yeats 

I  \now  what  wages  beauty  gives! 

Relative  Purity  of  Art'Types:  Art  probably  finds 
its  purest  form  of  expression  in  music,  the  type  pos' 
sibly  least  hindered  by  imperfections  of  indication  — 
statement,  since  —  assuming,  but  not  illogically, 
perfection  of  performance,  "reading'1 — its  emotional 
impact  here  is  most  nearly  direct  and  immediate,  as 
well  as  least  conducive  to  the  beclouding  of  intention 
by  interpretive  thought  on  the  part  of  the  hearer. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  invalidate  Pater's  conten' 
tion  that  "All  art  constantly  aspires  towards  the 
condition  of  music.1,  And  yet  music  is  supposedly 
the  youngest  of  the  arts,  though  conjecturally  associ' 
ated  with  religion  as  early  —  perhaps  —  as  4000 
B.C.  Among  the  other  types  of  art, literature, though 
relatively  popular  because  its  medium  —  language  — 
makes  it  more  readily  understandable  than  the  rest, 
is  rarely  a  pure  one  in  form  of  expression:  actually 
(though  the  comment  is  least  nearly  true  in  the  case 
of  that  variety  known  as  the  lyric),  it  will  appear  on 
reflection  that  literature  is  popular  largely  because  of 
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its  adulterations  rather  than  its  innate  qualities  as  art. 
More  than  any  other  art-form,  it  represents  anexpres- 
sion  of  human  experience  which  becomes  significant 
to  us  only  if  we  have  had  that  experience  or  are  im- 
aginatively capable  of  understanding  it:  which  explains 
why  literature  may  mean  different  things  to  different 
people,  and  why  it  may  mean  different  things  to  the 
same  person  at  different  times  in  his  life.  Moreover, 
literature  is  especially  victimized  by  time-conditioned 
changes  in  its  medium;  and  its  availability  is  limited 
by  the  sheer  number  of  that  medium's  varieties,  each 
with  its  own  idiomatic  and  structural  peculiarities. 
But  literature  can  be  read  —  and  hence,  words  being 
words,  argued  about  (or  merely  discussed)  with 
seemingly  more  obvious  reasonableness  than  any  other 
type.  Untrammeled  by  words,  the  more  strictly  visual 
types  of  art  (painting  and  the  graphic  media  in  gen- 
eral, sculpture  and  its  sisters  among  the  plastic 
varieties  —  perhaps  later  only  than  the  graphic  in 
date  of  origin,  the  ambiguous  architecture,  and  even 
the  debatable  dancing)  all  appear  to  achieve  more 
purity  in  form  of  expression  than  literature,  though 
less  than  music  (because  less  clearly  disembodied  and 
in  each  case,  by  virtue  of  type-nature,  permissive  of 
whatever  degree  of  leisurely  individual  thought  may 
be  possible  to  contemplation  —  an  obvious,  however 
pleasant  and  natural,  interference  with  direct  artistic 
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impact  and  influence).  Music,  reaching  us  through 
the  ear,  cannot  allow  the  same  degree  of  considered 
reception  —  the  same  resistance  to,  and  blunting  of, 
original  force;  consequently,  too,  it  has  more  subtle 
value  as  symbol:  further,  it  is  more  richly  suggestive, 
more  exciting,  more  stimulating  to  the  imagination — 
primarily  because  of  the  necessary  rapidity  and  ex- 
quisite  subtlety  with  which  its  luminosities  move  in  the 
merging  and  resolution  of  combination  and  interplay. 
Dancing,  mentioned  above  as  suspect,  has  long  been 
recognised  as  representing  at  best  only  momentary 
creation  because  of  its  fluidity:  it  is  operation  rather 
than  effect  recoverable  at  will;  it  is  annoying  in  its 
degree  of  impermanence  and  likely  to  depend  largely 
on  non-spiritual  appeal.  And  though  it  may  have  on 
occasion  the  excitement  of  improvisation  and  the  stim- 
ulation of  abandon,  it  rarely  suggests  overtones  and 
is  apt  to  leave  little  —  if  any — supersensory  residue. 
Indeed,  one  suspects  that  more  deplorable  nonsense 
has  been  written  about  "aesthetic  dancing"  than  any 
other  supposed  art. 

Art  and  Technical  Form:  Art,  being  rooted  in 
poetry,  is  naturally  concerned  with  at  least  some 
measure  of  technical  form. 

One  may  here  recognise  that  form  in  art  repre- 
sents a  species  of  natural  evolution,  however  sudden 
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in  occasional  flowerings.  Its  origins,  of  course,  re' 
main  hidden  among  the  unknown,  necessitative,  and 
aspirational  gropings  of  antiquity.  But  all  technical 
invention  involves  a  recognition  of  form —  and,  after 
a  certain  point  in  the  history  of  any  artistic  develop- 
ment, is  usually  just  a  variation  of  some  established 
type,  though  many  subtleties  are  here  implied.  For 
instance,  musical  effects  in  verse  are  not  merely  the 
result  of  mathematical  manipulations  of  metre  and 
pattern:  they  are  partly  referable  to  spiritual  sensitiv- 
ity and  the  lambencies  of  genius  in  suggesting  the 
right  words  —  denotation,  connotation,  and  every- 
thing else  considered.  Form,  indeed,  may  conceivably 
be  cultivated  to  the  point  of  becoming  technical  pre- 
ciousness,  though  the  history  of  art  shows  remarkably 
little  to  urge  stressing  this  danger.  Arthur  Symons1 
"perfecting  form  that  form  may  be  annihilated"  is 
superficially  a  stupidly  smart  phrase  until  one  inter- 
prets it  as  implying  that  mastery  of  form  —  the  fruit 
and  sign  of  technique — should  become  second  nature 
to  the  artist.  Yet  form  should  not,  and  cannot  legiti- 
mately, be  an  over-deliberately  imposed  thing  (the 
trouble,  for  example,  with  much  self-consciously 
"free"  verse  and  other  experimentation,  whether  in 
"polyphonic  prose"  —  shades  of  Vergil  the  Gram- 
marian! —  or  what  not);  it  should  somehow  imply 
its  assumption,   in   utter  Tightness,   by  the  work   in 
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question,  though  admittedly  the  form  a  given  work 
assumes  must  be  influenced  by  previous  example  and 
a  host  of  psychological  —  and  often  very  personal  — 
considerations. 

As  for  style  —  much-abused  concern!  —  style, 
it  would  seem,  is  most  reasonably  to  be  regarded  as 
individual  flavor  —  character  —  suggested  by  the 
whole  general  technique  of  expression  of  a  given  art- 
ist in  a  given  instance.  Clearly  there  may  in  this 
view  be  as  many  styles  as  there  are  artists  able  to 
stand  on  their  own  legs  — and  just  as  clearly  any  art- 
ist may  employ,  though  perhaps  rarely  —  if  ever  — 
in  one  "period"  of  his  production,  more  styles  than 
one  so  long  as  each  is  genuine  in  implying  experient- 
ial validity.  Further,  as  John  Butler  Yeats  remarks  (in 
No.  53  of  Letters  to  His  Son  W.  B.  Yedts  and  Oth- 
ers: ed.  Hone,  London,  1944),  "Thrift  is  the  great 
principle  in  style  .  .  ." 

Uniqueness  in  Art:  Briefly,  it  seems  just  —  and 
sufficient — to  apply  to  all  types  of  art  a  remark  orig- 
inally made  by  the  professorial  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
a  discussion  of  parody:  "A  perfect  conception  ex- 
pressing itself  inevitably  in  the  form  that  has  grown 
with  its  growth  defies  imitators  .  .  ."  For  the  indubi- 
tably first-rate  and  individual  in  art  has  never  been 
successfully  imitated  or  burlesqued  —  certainly,  at 
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least,  in  toto. 

And  now  —  what  of  the  artist? 

In  the  first  place,  since  the  very  existence  of  art 
is  postulated  on  the  presence  of  poetry,  every  artist 
is  in  some  degree  a  poet,  and  in  that  fundamental  re' 
spect  differs  from  the  artisan  —  or  craftsman —  pure 
and  simple;  but  every  poet  is  not  necessarily  an  artist. 
The  poet  may  be  technically  little  more  than  an  arti- 
san;  the  artisan  —  a  maker  conceivably  possessed  of 
a  desire  for  some  realisation  of  character  in  the  thing 
made,  but  not  gifted  with  either  a  triumphantly  in' 
ventive  imagination  or  the  strength  to  break  new 
roads  —  may  command  some  measure  of  poetic  feel- 
ing, and  according  to  that  measure  approach  the  art- 
ist. (Possible  evidence  of  this  might  be  suggested  by 
such  work  as  Charles  Huerter's  Summer  Seas,  a  piano 
composition  of  pleasantly  ordinary  character  momen- 
tarily touched  to  distinction  here  and  there  by  pre- 
cisely one  thing  —  the  inspired  use  of  an  e  sharp,  as 
in  its  second  measure.) 

In  the  second  place,  every  artist  is  —  if  only  be- 
cause he  is  a  poet  —  necessarily  an  individualist: 
which  means,  among  other  things,  that  he  is  as  an 
artist  the  servant  of  no  state,  or  cause,  or  -ism.  If  he 
is  not  contemptible  as  a  man,  he  will  not  even  be  likely 
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to  veil  his  attitude  in  pretense  or  lip-service;  for  in- 
dividualism  is  dependent  upon  spiritual  freedom,  an 
inescapable  condition  of  art. 

In  the  next  place,  every  artist  is  also  by  virtue  of 
his  nature  a  thinker  —  i.  e.,  a  constructive  mentality, 
though  this  fact  is  obscured  by  a  general  lack  of  real- 
ization that  thought  is  most  acute  only  after  sublim- 
ation or  concentration  into  emotion  —  by  which 
sleazy  sentimentality  (or  feeling  in  some  way  dishon- 
est  at  root)  is  not  indicated.  As  Yeats  put  it, 
He  that  sings  a  lasting  song 
Thin\s  in  a  marrowbone. 
Nor  is  the  artist's  thought  less  valid  because  it  is  likely 
to  be  rapid  —  to  proceed  by  the  clean-limbed  logic 
of  insight,  the  direct  burning-through  of  inessentials, 
rather  than  the  pedestrian  accumulation  of  evidence. 
And  the  fact  that  symbol  is  its  lanthorn  makes  it  the 
sharper  as  a  challenger  of  that  wide  space,  that 

larger  night, 
in  Babette  Deutsche  words,  in  which  the  human  spirit 
terrjfyingly  moves. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  artist,  as  commonly  rec- 
ognized, is  essentially  a  solitary  —  a  figure  of  concen- 
trated humanity  illuminated  by  brooding:  the  flame 
induces  its  own  sanctuary,  thus  preserving  its  integ- 
rity through  what  may  be  a  device  of  nature.  This  is 
not  in  itself  a  matter  of  egoism  or  selfishness:  rather, 
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of  unpremeditated  dedication  and  selflessness;  it  does 
not  imply  impracticality  or  unmanliness:  instead,  a 
more  lucid  estimate  of  values  than  the  merely  "prac 
ticar  usually  achieves  and  a  richer  manliness  than  the 
generality  understand.  And  it  makes  for  singleness  of 
intensity  and  devotion  in  all  relationships:  which 
helps  to  explain  why  the  artist  is  likely  to  be  both  a 
good  lover  and  a  good  enemy. 

Finally,  it  should  be  recognized  that,  except  as 
we  use  the  word  with  special  understanding,  no  artist 
is  to  be  described  as  ultimately  an  "originator" : 
Divinity  alone  is  that.  The  artist*  is  merely  a  special 
intelligence  —  a  means  —  a  reflecting  awareness, 

*The  question  of  whether  a  particularly  apt  performer  of 
another's  music,  reader  of  another's  literary  production,  or 
copier  of  another's  dance-routine  is  legitimately  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  artist  suggests  the  indeterminable.  Mere 
idiosyncrasies  of  technique  —  mere  peculiarities  of  a  delib- 
erate reading  of  an  original  score  or  sonnet,  for  example — 
are  at  best  just  the  interpreter's  guess  at  realizing  the  sup- 
posed intention  of  tlxe  creator.  Essentially,  the  interpreter 
should  be  a  seeker  of  re-creation;  however,  in  so  far  as  his 
emotions  give  spiritual  endorsement  and  nourishment  to  his 
performance,  perhaps  he  is  in  some  degree  actually,  though 
transiently,  creative.  But  the  question  remains  as  subtle  as 
it  is  nice,  and  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  finest  in- 
terpreters —  especially  in  music  —  are  frequently  also 
cremators  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term. 
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individually  endowed  and  shaped  by  variously  per- 
mitted experience  to  net  essential  Mystery  for  trans- 
lation  into  some  humanly  apprehensible  —  and  in 
part,  at  least,  comprehensible  —  form  or  symbol. 
And  Mystery  remains  the  primary  determinant  of 
Beauty,  which  alone  is  Light  and  implies  a  sublima- 
tion of  What  Is:  i.  e.,  "truth"  in  Keats's  probable 
intention  —  a  "truth"  not  necessarily  to  be  identified 
with  "reality,"  which  in  general  application  seems 
only  to  mean  apparent  immediacy. 

—  So  much  for  fumblings  in  a  wide  darkness. 
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